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WHAT WOULD THE WORLD DO WITHOUT 
POKERS ? 


ConsmpErinc tongs, shovels, and pokers allegorically, 
I would say that the two former are useful instruments 
in their way. The world would get on very indifferently 
without them; in fact it would relapse into barbarism 
again were such a calamity to befall us. Shovel and 
tongs are therefore to be regarded with no ordinary 
veneration, and cherished with no ordinary care; but 
they do not, to my mind, possess that attraction, or 
excite that interest, which I find in everything that 
a true, genuine, unflinching poker says or does. Let 
me defend my predilection. Does not the poker come 
into requisition fifty times for once that we have to 
call in the aid of either shovel or tongs?—therefore a 
poker is fifty times as useful as either of the others. 
Is not the poker plunged into red-hot flames and fervid 
embers, while the lazy shovel or the awkward tongs 
escapes with a mere singe of the nose ?—consequently 
the poker, no doubt, is the bravest of the three. And 
thirdly, the poker is the most indispensable of all; for 
we can conceive of a make-shift for a shovel, and of 
a very primitive substitute for a tongs, but there is no 
conceivable means of doing without a poker. In either 
of the former events, the fire of the world might, at the 
worst, only contract in size; but it would burn cheer- 
fully up by the strenuous stirring of a few active pokers; 
while, if they became defunct, miserable Tellus would 
cool down to its smouldering centre, and all mundane 
fire would give up the ghost. 

But with a qualification. Pokers add little or nothing 
to the fire. Under their exertions it may burn fiercely 
for a time; but without the provision for its continuance, 
effected by means of the shovels and the tongs, the 
blaze will eventually die down, and slumber in ashes— 
out of which no poker can produce genial warmth, until 
a new race of shovels and tongs supply it with fuel 
again. Such fires have blazed, have died down, and are 
slumbering at Athens, at Rome, and in Egypt, and on 
other ancient hearths, where the sacred element was too 
ill fed and too sharply stirred to have a long life of it. 
But, on the contrary, a shovel may cast up the half- 
consumed embers, and a tongs may lay on heap above 
heap, a Peiion upon an Ossa, of new fuel, and the result 
of their united exertions may be to do more harm than 
good, without our friend’s assistance. Then all goes 
well; the flames burst forth, and the fire glows. 

Again, each in its place. Should a shovel make 
the absurd attempt to become a:poker, or a poker a 
shovel, or a tongs either a poker or a shovel, the step is 
one of signal failure; and each, growing wiser by expe- 
rience, retires to its appropriate sphere of utility, where, 
by their mutual co-operation, they are the combined 
instruments of much and unqualified good. 


Now, to extend our allegory—still confining our at- 
tention to the class whose unflattering appellative heads 
this paper—we may consider pokers in their relation to 
science, to literature, to politics, and to social economy. 

Scientific pokers are perhaps, though of the greatest 
use, of less frequent requisition than similar individuals 
in other departments of the intellectual world. The 
periods at which they arrive are more widely sundered 
than in other instances—a peculiarity which is attribut- 
able to the slow progress of the revelation of truth, the 
especial work of the shovels and the tongs. And as to 
poke a scanty fire would be to extinguish it, so we may 
find that periods of comparative repose ensue in the 
exertions of this description of pokers—a repose which 
may endure for years, so as to make the blaze inter- 
mittent, and thus to allow sufficient time for the re- 
accumulation of fuel. The poker, however, must awake 
out of sleep. Vain are the labours of Philosopher 
Tongs; vainly does he pull forth out of darkness and 
obscurity the fresh materials which form the support of 
the scientific fire before whose altar he worships; vain 
are his operose calculations; vain his delicate experi- 
ments; vain his profoundest researches. He heaps up 
fuel upon a fire which will never warm him—which will 
never return him, while he lives, one grateful ray of 
generous heat for all his assiduity ; and he may descend 
to the grave, as many have done before him, with the 
melancholy spectacle of the mere smouldering of the 
fire he adored before his eyes, if some vigorous poker 
does not step in to its rescue. Watch the poker at 
work. Observe how carefully are all the defunct ashes 
raked away. "Tis to no purpose to hammer at the fuel, 
as some unwise pokers do; the fire burns never the 
better until all the old, decayed, smothering dust is 
removed. Frequently the Philosopher Tongs will put 
his fuel on in his own obstinate way, the consequences 
of which are seriously detrimental; but the poker ar- 
ranges them afresh—sometimes, perhaps, with an over- 
rude hand or over-sharp blow. Then the fire springs up, 
the air breathes upon it, a new light flashes upon it all, 
and it lives; and now and then—though this is by the 
by—the philosopher, when he has become Old Tongs, 
before he dies, may thank his stars that science has its 
pokers. 

The literary poker is a stirring and eminent indivi- 
dual, and has often work enough to do to keep all alive. 
The antiquarian old shovel, Dr Dryasdust, may grub 
on among the cold embers of a former fire, from early 
youth to hoary old age, despising the assistance of 
fresher material, and deluding himself into the belief— 


one of a remarkably determined nothing-like-leather-ian | 


character—that dead ashes are the most appropriate 
fuel ; while he and Young Tongs may engage in a furious 
and unchristian civil war with one another upon the 
relative value and importance of ancient and modern 
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truth, until a sickly, waning, pe vy may be 
all that remains of the element which the objet ot 
their mutual veneration; when timely aid comes 

the poker. Stirring out all the useless of Dr 
Dryasdust’s labours, combining all that is of value in 
them with the more fiery matter supplied by Young 
Tongs, he causes the spark to take heart of grace again. 
What is good of the past and precious of the present 
unite together, and, in their combination, cherish the 
blaze until it glows, and becomes a blessing and a bene- 
fit to mankind. 

The political poker is perhaps more frequently in 
the fire than any other, and may be said to be an organ 
of much good, alloyed with some little evil. He is 
a character who, by his incessant commotions, must 
always command public attention. He had rather be 
the stirrer up in an indifferent cause, than be laid 
down in inglorious inactivity. ‘This is his infirmity. 
He takes, unforturiately, too intense & pleasure in ex- 
citing the coals; and, not content with clearing out 
dusty old abuses, and administering a seasonable blow 
to those of modern growth, he is only too well pleased, 
and too much in his element, when he has succeeded 
in’ ucing a roaring fire in the constitution, until 
at length the heat he has contributed to create in- 
flames and burns his own fingers. Pokers of this class 
abhor the name of stagnation. No pesege J up of 
any flame, no hiddén sparks, no stop any of 
the vents, no quiet going to sleep of a few ino’ ve 
measures for them! Whether he is detected in the 
thunderings of the press, or in the office of chief poker to 
the Houses of Lords or Commons, Mr Poker is the same 
fire-loving individual; and Premier Tongs with his new 
imposts, and Secretary Shovel with his old ones, stand 
in common and uncommon dread of his onset, as he 

es of the Malay disposition, running a muck alike 

upon friend and foe. I do not think insincerity is a 
fault of political pokers in general; I believe them to 
have a single eye té the service of their country—a 
virtue which would redeem them from the condemna- 
tion of errors more grave than the effects of an over- 
precipitancy of disposition. If Premier Tongs wishes 
to overload the constitutional fire with some heavy ex- 
mses, and lays on load after load, until the enfeebled 
has scarcely a crevice left open, up starts the 

chief Commons poker, and knocks away piece by 
are until some more moderate amount is left, when 
sits down again, getting no thanks for his efforts, 
and no applause for his labour, but supported by an in- 
vincible determination to struggle to the last for the 
public weal. Or sometimes the poker steps into the 
accounts of public offices, stirring out some half-hundred 
sleepy young sinecurists, or giving a seasonable rap on 
the head to as many lazy old clerks and officials, and 
carrying blank dismay into the remotest corners of 
the departments, by dismissing some of the dustiest of 
the cinders and the most stylish of the young sparks, 
Then, being ridded of the unnecessary incumbrances, 


alone constitute an ual political poker. 
ree of principle which, where they are 
cannot overlook the errors of a d, or ae 
e of an adversary. ‘But I must add, that it is a 
class apt to attach to itself an overweening sense of its 
own importance—the not unnatural 


we must leave to metaphysicians, or to other moralists, 
rg sl Aad me erat 


In the social economy, we select two examples of 
pokers for examination; they happen to be of opposite 
sexes. I regret to say that they are of opposite cha- 
racters—the one stirring up schism and mischief, the 
other being an instrument of unwearied service in the 
better cause of promoting the good, and advancing the 
improvement, of the circle it is found in. Both classes 
exist in large cities, but come into test. prominence 
in the county towns and villages of our empire, where 
the baneful influence of the one, and the beneficial 
efforts of the other, are well-marked. Asa general rule, 
the class of pokers we reprehend is of that sex whose 
more especial office it is belieyed to be to heal the 
wounds of an echemy, and to pour balm into the offended 
ears of estranged friends. Every village is unfortunate 
enough to possess one or more of such pokers. Their 
operations are destructive of peace and love; they 
kindle fiery flames in happy families; they set old 
friends at fierce enmity one with another ; they spread 
abroad, heedless of the consequences, the burning fire 
of scandal ; and perpetrate such other acts of an incen- 
diary nature, as to set town, and village, and hamlet in 
a diurnal combustion, making that which was Plato's 
astonishment—that a single day should pass without 
4 universal conflagration—a circumstance of the rarest 
possible occurrence. Many heartburnings do thesé 
ruthless pokers keep alive, which would otherwise 
quietly go out—spending their unhappy lives in creating 
such uncomfortable warmth of feelings around them, 
as to keep the little village, and everything it contains, 
glowing like an oven. I make one excuse for such 
pokers : I cannot believe it to be their deliberate in- 
tention to set people by the ears; I think they 
unhappily ignorant of the dangerous dodasqugpans’ & 
the slightest poke in some fires fed with very com- 
bustible fuel. Generally, it is my opinion they have no 
idea of the flame they have fanned up, until they find, 
pe? perplexed astonishment, it enkindles around them- 

ves. 

The second order of pokers are of a greatly diverse 
character., They are to be found in the public men of 
the village. Perhaps there is not one village nestled in 
the deep recesses of our land, which has not its public 
man; and a happy ion it is to have, as he is the 
lifé of the place.’ The village poker is a person of much 
information, of considerable tact, and of an untiring 
spirit of activity; a person who, even out of the heavy 
clodpoles that surround him, will evoke some latent 
spark or two of beneficial fire. If, during his absence, 
the lazy corporation—oppressed with whisky fumes, 
obscured with tobacco smoke, and overloaded with 


heard, on a ious occasion, to assert as likely to occur 
synchronously with the ups of the fifth generation 
therefrom. {t was the poker who organised the gas 
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in his ear ; and thereafter doubled the number of orphans 
oar. It was the poker Te tee a three von 
ive turnpike-gates, so looked upon as 
natural defences of the yillage. In a word, the village 
poker is the mainspring of every movement which will 
ameliorate the condition of his poorer townsmen; nor 
less does he regard the real advancement of the happi- 
ness of the richer ones. He kindles charity in these, 
he warms up gratitude in those; and looking only at 
his face, suffused with overbrimming kindness and 
animation, who will hesitate to pronounce him to be a 
happy and a useful man? 

‘o drop the metaphor here. There is surely some 
gleam of truth to be found under its guise, which may re- 
deem these pages from the character of frivolity. Some 
of these emblematic personages find their originals in 
the world around us, moving in spheres far remote from 
one another, but all tending to advance our condition, 
atid to keep us up to our epoch. Few will deny that 
there is a natural tendency to a relapse to ‘be found in 
man, and strikingly illustrated in nature. Thus the 
exquisitely pencilled flower, perfected by art, not only 
produces seeds which form vile and worthless florets, 
but even when propagated by division, ultimately de- 
generates, and is lost. Nor does the history of the 
human race furnish us with less remarkable evidence 
of this law, as testify the present condition of the en- 
slaved Egyptian, the effeminate Roman, and the spirit- 
less Greek ; and we possess more modern examples of 
such lapses into barbarism. While, then, we cannot too 
much overvalue the unceasing efforts of the classes of 
men who may be called shovels and tongs, to supply 
man with everflowing springs of knowledge, we are not, 
on the other hand, to depreciate or to forget that it is 
by the exertions of a few active minds that such know- 
ledge is made available to mankind, and that a steady 
advancement in the sciences, in literature, and in civili- 
sation is secured. 

These are spirits possessed of, rather, it may be said, 
gifted with, unusually clear perceptive powers; well 
able to separate thé chaff from the good grain, and 
endowed with a peculiar aptitude of arranging, and 
placing in their appropriate order and bearing, the 
facts which fall beneath their notice. It is by this 
means that a new, and generally the correct, light is 
thrown upon subjects which, without such aid, would 
continue to retain, and might possibly increase, their 
obscurity. Not that the class I have called pokers is 
an unmixed class; not that, by their individual exer- 
tions, such men do not contribute fresh knowledge to 
the mass; but that the most striking characteristic of 
such individuals lies principally in their discharging 
that office which it has been the intention of this paper 
to explain—poking. 

The science of chemistry furnishes us with an in- 
stance in point. For years past it. had been growing in 
importance in the accuracy of its researches, and in the 
number of its fundamental truths; yet it lay in a con- 
dition of stagnation, or nearly so, with reference to its 
practical utility in agriculture, and in the science of 

ine, until Baron Liebig Be ysl and by the new 


light by him disclosed, peculiarly ingenious 
manner in which well-known facts were arranged by 
him, and reasoned upon, and by the striking inferences 


the science in these two important 
will con‘*iue to be felt, and whose 
not fail to endure, for a considerable period. Now, Baron 
Liebig I recognise as an eminent instance of a poker. 


only at the surface, and then ceases; things now require 
turning about, and this commixture devolves upon the 
pokers ; and immediately fresh compounds are preduced ; 
and so on from age to age. 

Again, the ashes of a previous generation have been, 

and are, and will yet be, great obstacles to the progress 
of information. Preconceived opinions and hereditary 
prejudices—bequeathed, like the Spanish chess-games, 
from father to son—must long continue to stop the ad- 
vance, and stunt the growth, of knowledge. For their 
removal we are to look to the class of men here allego- 
rised. It was the dust and ashes of an Aristotelian 
philo-sophistry which blinded and enthralled the world 
een thousand years, until Francis Bacon thrust it 
aside. 
I would drop this paper here, as a stone into water, 
believing that it will create around it’circles which will 
extend infinitely wider than the first little ring from 
whence they originate. As the experience and observa- 
tion of every reader must furnish him with many other 
instances of the order of men I have commemorated, he 
may be induced perhaps, after such reflection, to assent 
to the implication contained in my question, and exclaim 
with me—' What would the world do without pokers ?’ 


GERMAN EMIGRATION. 


Few subjects are more interesting, and none more im- 
portant, than the process by which the surplus popu- 
lation of Europe is every day being poured into the 
unpeopled districts of the old and new world, forming 
there the framework of future nations, which are doubt- 
less destined to carry our knowledge and the traditions 
of our society to a period when we ourselves may no 
longer exist as nations. Hitherto the stream has flowed 
principally from the United Kingdom, particularly Ire- 
land, which the difficulty of obtaining subsistence must, 
for many years to come, make an emigrating country. 
An unexampled peace of thirty-one years’ duration has 
likewise had its natural effect on the continent, by the 
immense increase of population, to stimulate emigra- 
tion ; but more slowly and partially than among us; and 
it is only within the last ten years that it has grown to 
an amount, and assumed a direction, which promises 
serious results. 

France has not for the last century been an emigrat- 
ing country, which may mainly be accounted for by the 
less independent and evergetic character of the people; 
the greater comfort of the peasantry, who are almost all 
small proprietors, farming their own lands; and, above 
all, the enormous chasm in the population left by the 
revolutionary wars, which alone are computed to have 
swept away thirteen millions of Frenchmen. Even in 
Algeria, which, from its nearness to France, and from 
the constant premiums, in the shape of land for nothing, 
held out by the government, was most likely to attract 
native emigration; the number of French is consider- 
ably inferior to that of the other settlers. The majority 
are’ Spaniards or Maltese. Belgium has tw ) re- 

agriculture, 


support of its dense population ; and the other European 
states contain in themselves, for the most part, large 
tracts of thinly-peopled or unoccupied land, sufficient 
to sustain the surplus mouths for a number of years to 


come. 

Germany is the only other country, besides Great 
Britain, from which emigration takes place on a | 
scale, and is likely to lead to important results. 
the year 1840, she has sent out annually 60,000 settlers ; 
In the present year, the num- 
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occasional, but permanent, in the subsisting state of the 
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a lamentable sight,’ says a French writer, ‘when you 
ing in the spring or autumn on the Strasburg 
to see the long files of carts that meet you every 
i hole property of the poor wretches, 
tlantic on the faith of a 
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actual executive has been generally excellent ; but there 
are many restrictions, and the young, the restless, and 
the imaginative thirst for their ideal freedom, and many 
of them seek for the realisation of Utopia in America. 
Complete religious equality is a still more powerful 
want in a country where Catholics and Protestants are 
so nearly balanced, and where the state of parties is 
such, that the minority in faith, though nominally 
equal in law, must always live under the cold shade 
of an alien creed. This of itself has urged many across 
the Atlantic. It is probable that the present schism 
among the German Catholics will add to the number of 
the emigrants from religious causes. 

Another motive has been the great success of some 
of the earlier settlers. The Moravians and Shakers, 


creasing defalcation of their subjects. It is not, as we 
have said, the very poor that emigrate; they cannot, 
in fact; but it is those who have some little to 


America but sets in motion a shuttle at Manchester. 
But the Germans in America consume English, not 
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—to Hungary and the countries along the Lower 
Danube, where there is an rich virgin 
soil untouched. Austria, in , is naturally 
very much interested in establishing a popula- 


emigration to Hungary and the United 
States, but as yet with little effect. ‘ 
| Another plan of an opposite kind at in agita- 
tion, from motives of humanity as well as expediency, 
is, that the Zollverein (customs’ union) should appoint 
a resident agent at Washington, to be at the head of the 
consular body, and in connexion with the 
committee sitting at Bremen, so as to have some effec- 
tive control over the emigrants. Many of them have 
been grievously cheated by speculators, and the accom- 
modation on board the emigrant ships generally is very 
bad. The Zollverein is to convey them in its own 
vessels, and not less than two hundred at a time ; which 
would be a general saving on the present rates of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. On their arrival, the 
cons are to take charge of them, and see them 


conveyed safely to their destination. To pay the ex- 
penses of the passage, and for the foundation of pauper 
colonies, the Zollverein to devote an annual sum of not 
less than L.80,000. Such is the outline of the plan; 
which is likely, in part at least, to be carried into exe- 
cution. 

The most important point connected with the subject, 
is the influence which such an annual influx of a foreign 
population, speaking the same language, and nearly all 
aes the same (the Roman Catholic) faith, cannot 

il to exercise upon the future destinies of the United 
States. At present, as the whole stream is poured into 
the same country, the annual number of German settlers 
considerably exceeds those from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ‘There are of the former resident in America, 
according to the last census, about four millions. But 
this is not all. If, like the English and Irish who cross 
the Atlantic, they were to spread themselves over the 
continent indiscriminately, wherever there was the 
greatest chance of success, the whole, in the course of 
one generation, or two at most, would blend insensibly 
with the majority. But they carry out with them all 
the passions, prejudices, and dispositions of the father- 
land, and keep them immoveably. The great object of 
each family that successively arrives, is to fix itself as 
near as possible to its relatives, if it has any; if not, to 
its countrymen. Every settlement thus becomes the 
nucleus of a pure German circle, which is born, marries, 
and dies within itself, and with the least possible ad- 
mixture of Anglo-Americans. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, a numerous colony from the Palatinate settled on 
the upper waters of the Hudson, where, after a century 
and a half, their descendants remain to this day a sepa- 
rate people. ‘These honest folks,’ says one of their 
countrymen, ‘ though living amongst Anglo-Americans 
for the third and fourth generation, can neither read 
nor write the English language; and adhering to their 
axiom, never to become Irish (thus they designate the 
Anglo-Americans, who take their revenge by nick- 
naming them Dutch), they are contented with their 
own German idiom.’* It is the same with them every- 

the first settlers 


po 
lances the Anglo-Saxon; and, in the adj 
Ohio, stands as three to seven. Next to the 
greatest number is found in Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, neither going far to the north or south 
the same In most of these states, 
in the houses of representatives and the laws 
alike in German and English. If this emigration con- 


and 
and Ohio, the possessions of the children of Penn. 


DICKENS'S PICTURES FROM ITALY.* 
A Boox on Italy, by Mr Dickens. The reader of the 
Boz novels will not expect, from such a production, any- 
thing beyond the impressions of a sprightly, intelligent 
mind, communicated with quaint, imaginative plea- 
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scarcely have come into existence in a more disorderly 


manner. 

* This is the fountain-head and focus of the 
carnival. But all the streets in which the carnival is 
held being vigilantly kept by dragoons, it is necessary 
for carriages, in the first instance, to pass in line down 
another thoroughfare, and so come into the Corso at 
the end remote from the Piazza del Popolo, which is 
one of its terminations. Accordingly, we fell into the 
string of coaches, and for some time j 
enough; now crawling on at a very slow walk, now 
trotting half-a-dozen yards, now backing fifty, and 
now stopping altogether, as the pressure in front 

i us. If any im carriage dashed out of 
the rank, and clattered forward, with the wild idea of 
getting on faster, it was suddenly met or overtaken by 
a trooper on horseback, who, deaf as his own drawn 
sword to all remonstrances, immediately escorted it 
back to the very end of the row, and made it a dim 
speck in the remotest tive. Occasionally we 
interchanged a volley of confétti with the carriage next 
in front, or the carriage next behind; but as yet, this 
capturing of stray and errant coaches by the military 
was the chief amusement. 

‘Presently we came into a narrow street, where, be- 
sides one line of carriages going, there was another line 
of carriages returning. Here the sugar-plums and the 
nosegays began to fly about pretty smartly; and I was 
fortunate enough to observe one gentleman, attired as a 
Greek warrior, catch a light-whiskered brigand on the 
nose (he was in the very act of tossing up a bouquet to 
@ young lady in a first-floor window) with a precision 
that was much applauded by the bystanders. As this 
victorious Greek was exchanging a facetious remark 
with a stout gentleman in a doorway—one-half black, 
and one-half white, as if he had been peeled up the 
middle—who had offered him his congratulations on this 
achievement, he received an orange from a house-top 
full on his left ear, and was much surprised, not to say 
di fited pecially as he was standing up at the 
time; and, in consequence of the carriage moving on 
suddenly at the same moment, staggered ignominiously, 
and buried himself among his flowers. 

*Some quarter of an hour of this sort of progress 
brought us to the Corsé ; and anything so gay, so bright, 
and lively as the whole scene there, it would be difficult 
to imagine. From all the innumerable balconies—from 
the remotest and highest, no less than from the lowest 
and nearest—hangings of bright red, bright green, 
bright blue, white, and gold, were fluttering in the 
brilliant sualight. From windows, and parapets, 
and tops of houses, streamers of the richest colours, and 
draperies of the gaudiest and most sparkling hues, were 
floating out upon the street. The buildings seemed to 
Have been literally turned inside out, and to have all 
their gaiety towards the highway. Shop-fronts were 
taken down, and the windows filled with com , like 
boxes at a shining theatre; doors were carri their 
hinges, and long tapestried groves, hung with garlands 
of ers and evergreens, displayed within; builders’ 
scaffoldings were gorgeous temples, radiant in silver, 
gold, and crimson; and in every nook and corner, from 
the pavement to the chimney-tops, where women’s eyes 
could glisten, there they danced, and laughed, and 
sparkled, like the light in water. Magy Bo of be- 
witching madness of dress was there. Little prepos- 
terous scarlet jackets; quaint old stomachers, more 
wicked than the smartest boddices; Polish pelisses, 
strained and tight as ripe gooseberries; tiny Greek 
caps, all awry, and clinging to the dark hair, Heaven 
knows how; every wild, quaint, bold, shy, pettish mad- 
¢ap fancy had its illustration in a dress; and ev 
fancy was as dead forgotten by its owner, in the tumult 
of merriment, as if the three old aqueducts that still 
remain entire had brought Lethe into Rome upon their 
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other cocking its extraordinary eyes into the carriage, 
and both rattling again, under the hail of sugar-plums. 

drivers were attired as women, wearing long 
ringlets and no bonnets, and looking more ridiculous in 


upon the seats, the handsome Roman women, to see 
and to be seen the better, sit in the heads of the 
barouches at this time of general license, with their 
feet upon the cushions; and oh the flowing skirts and 
dainty waists, the blessed shapes and laughing faces, the 
free, good-humoured, gallant figures that they make! 
There were great vans, too, full of handsome girls— 
thirty or more together perhaps—and the broadsides 
that were poured into and poured out of these fairy fire- 
ships, splashed the air with flowers and bonbons for ten 
minutes at a time. Carriages, delayed long in one place, 
would begin a deliberate engagement with other car- 
riages, or with people at the lower windows; and the 
spectators at some upper balcony or window, joining in 
the fray, and attacking both parties, would empty down 
great bags of confétti, that descended like a cloud, and 
in an instant made them white as millers. Still car- 
riages on carriages, dresses on dresses, colours on 
colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. Men and 
boys clinging to the wheels of coaches, and holding 
on behind, and following in their wake, and diving in 
among the horses’ feet to pick up scattered flowers to 
sell again; maskers on foot (the drollest, generally) in 
fantastic exaggerations of court-dresses, surveying the 
throng through enormous eye-glasses, and always trans- 
ported with an ecstacy of love on the discovery of an 
particularly old lady at a window ; long strings of Poli- 
einelli, laying about them with blown bladders at the 
ends of sticks; a wagonful of madmen, screaming and 
tearing to the life; a coachful of grave Mamelukes, 
with their horse-tail standard set up in the midst; a 
party of gipsy-women engaged in terrific conflict with a 
shipful of sailors; a man-monkey on 4 pole, surrounded 
by strange animals with pigs’ faces and lions’ tails, 
carried under their arms, or worn gracefully over their 
shoulders; carriages on carriages, dresses on dresses, 
eolours on colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. 
Not many actual characters sustained or represented, 
perhaps, considering the number dressed ; but the main 
pleasure of the scene consisting in its perfect good 
temper ; in its bright, and infinite, and flashing variety ; 
and in its entire abandonment to the mad humour of 
the time—an abandonment so perfect, so contagious, 
60 irresistible, that the steadiest foreigner fights up to 
his middle in flowers and sugar-plunis like the wildest 
Roman of them all, and thinks of nothing else till half- 
past four o’clock, when he is ore! reminded (to 
his great regret) that this is not the whole business of 
his existerice, by hearing the trumpets sound, and seeing 
the dragoons begin to clear the street.’ 


at their sides, to goad them on. The jlogiing of these 
ttling of their hoofs upon the 
stones fury of their speed 
the echoing street; nay, the very cannon that are 
nothing to the roaring of the multi- 
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Mr Dickens’s impressions, from the numberless church- 
es and their contents—pictures, and other decorations— 


churches is always the same—a mixture of respect and 
indecorum. ‘In one, a lady got up from her prayers 
for. a moment, to offer us her card as a teacher of music; 
and in another, a sedate gentleman, with a very thick 
walking-staff, arose from his devotions to belabour his 
dog, which was growling at another dog, and whose yelps 
and howls resounded through the church as his master 
quietly relapsed into his former train of meditation— 
keeping his eye upon the dog at the same time, neverthe- 
less.’ One thing everywhere present—the money-begging 
box. Even art has its ludicrous side. A flight of steps, 
leading to the church of Trinita del Monte, is the place 
of resort for the artists’ ‘ models,’ and there they are con- 
stantly waiting to be hired. ‘ The first time I went up 
there, I could not conceive why the faces seemed fami- 
liar to me; why they appeared to have beset me for 
years, in every possible variety of action and costume ; 
and how came it to pass that they started up before me, 
in Rome, in the broad day, like so many saddled and 
bridled nightmares? I soon found that we ha made 
uaintance, and improved it, for several years, on the 

of various exhibition galleries. There is one old 
gentleman, with long white hair and an immense beard, 
who, to my knowledge, has gone half through the cata- 
logue of Royal Academy. This is the venerable 
or patriarchal model. He carries a long staff, and 
every knot and twist in that staff I have seen faithfully 
delineated innumerable times. There is another man, 
in a blue cloak, who always pretends to be asleep in the 
sun (when there is any), and who, I need not say, is 
always very wide awake, and very attentive to the dis- 
ition of his legs. This is the dolce far’ niente model. 
There ie ancther man, in a brown cloak, who leans 
against 4 wall, with his arms folded in his mantle, and 
looks out of the corners of his eyes, which are just 
visible beneath his broad ouchod hat. . This is the 
assassin model. There is another man, who constantly 
looks over his own shoulder, and is dlways going away, 
bat never goes. This is the haughty, or scornful 
model, As to Domestic Happiness, and Holy Families, 
they should come very cheap, for there are lumps of 
them all up the steps; and the cream of the thing is, 
that they are all the falsest vagabonds in the world, 
éspecially made up for the purpose, and having no 


We conclude with a bit of true Bozzism, showing 
that home is, after all, his proper field. wg ap, Ca 
his excursions in and around Rome, he says he o 
encountered a company of English; one Mr Davis, and 
& small cirele of friends. ‘ It was impossible not to know 
Mrs Davis’s name, from her being always in great re- 

among her , and her party being everywhere. 
@ tle Holy ee uke 
évery scene of every ceremony. For a fortnight or 


counterparts in Rome, or any other part of the habitable | strong 


say, and shouldn’t if you was to talk till you was black 
in the face!” Mr Davis always had a snuff-coloured 
greatcoat on, and carried a great green umbrella in his 
hand, and had a slow curiosity constantly devouring 
him, which prompted him to do extraordinary things— 
such as taking the covers off urns in tombs, and looking 
in at the ashes as if they were pickles—and traci 
out inscriptions with the ferrule of his umbrella, 
saying, with intense thoughtfulness, “ Here’s a B you 
see, and there’s an R; and this is the way we goes on 
in; is it?” His antiquarian habits occasioned his bei 
frequently in the rear of the rest ; and one of the agonies 
of Mts Davis, and the party in general, was an ever- 
present fear that Davis would be lost. This caused 
them to scream for him in the strangest places, and at 
the most improper seasons. And when he came, slowly 
emerging out of some sepulchre or other, like a peaceful 
Ghoule, saying, “ Here I am!” Mrs Davis invariably 
replied, “You'll be buried alive in a foreign country, 
Davis, and it’s no use trying to prevent you!”’ 


TRADE AND PUBLIC BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

Tue materials which we have hitherto derived from 
the Club-Books have belonged to the regions of poetry, 
romantic fiction, or personal adventure. On the present 
occasion we are led into a totally different track, b 
having our attention directed to a paper which affords 
us the means of estimating the progress made by Scot- 
land in wealth, and prosperity during a period of two 
centuries. In 1656, a report was prepared for the use 
of the government of Oliver Cromwell, of which the 
following succinct account is given by the gentleman 
who presented the work to the Bannatyne Club:— Mr 
Tucker, the author, was sent by the government of 
England for the purpose of introducing order into the 
collection of the revenues of excise and customs, and 
appointed one of the commissioners of the Scotch board. 
He appears to have possessed very eminent qualifica- 
tions for a task which, in the state of the country at 
that time, must have been attended with great diffi- 
culties; and he has communicated the result of his in- 
quiries and personal observation with great clearness 
and ability in this report. It affords a comprehensive 
view of all the details connected with the collection of 
these taxes, and some account is given of every harbour 
and creek upon the coast to which vessels resorted at 
that time.’ 

It is very clear that one of the vital elements of a 
government must be a full knowledge of 


must be well supplied with such information; and it is 
badge of objection than for. the wesésl purpoase of 
sul purposes 
=. that such knowledge is neglected. Oliver 
well, and the able men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, had a. keen towards everything we He 
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or to securities, should be engrossed. Ludlow tells us 
how hard a battle he fought for this project, and how 
he was defeated by the lawyers, or, as he said, ‘found 
the sons of Zeruiah too strong for him.’ He made a 
general valuation of all the lands in Scotland, for the 
fend tax. regulating the proportional allotment of the 

tax. At the Restoration, it was, with most of the 


it was called the ‘ valued rent’—being in fact the only 
valuation which has been made of the landed property. 
in Scotland, and, as such, still employed for purposes of 
taxation. 

Mr Tucker’s report exhibits to us one of these pro- 
jects for making the government acquainted with the 
resources of the country. We possess so few materials 
for ascertaining the pecuniary means, the trade, and 
the industrial habits of our ancestors, that any such 
collection is a valuable medium of comparing our own 
state with theirs. In the seventeenth century, and in- 
deed down to a late period, the customs collected were 
not only on goods imported, but on those exported; 
because it was supposed to be a crime to provide our 
neighbours abroad with the valuable commodities which 
our artificers made and our husbandmen raised. Some 
of Mr Tucker’s chief difficulties are in the devising 
means for enforcing the customs outwards—men being 
so naturally perverse, that when they created a com- 
modity for which a foreigner would pay them better 
than a native, they thought themselves entitled to sell 
it without paying a tax for the privilege of doing so. 
We shall give some examples of the customs’ receipts 
reported by Mr Tucker, and compare them with late 
results. The accounts are stated in periods of four 
months. Taking three of these for the year ending in 
September, we find that the annual income of the 
custom-house at Leith was L.2335. The corresponding 
sum for 1844 was L.631,926. The amount raised in 
Dundee in 1646 was L.501; in 1844, it was L.42,737. 
Those who have noticed the relative shipping of the 
two towns, Leith and Dundee, may be astonished that 
there should at this day be such a difference in their 
customs’ returns in favour of the former; but it must 
be remembered that the imports to Leith are chiefly 
for the consumption of an affluent district, and thus 
consist of highly-taxed articles—such as wine, spirits, 

&c.; while those of Dundee are mainly for 
manufacturing use, and so consist of raw materials, 
ying duties comparatively small. To return to Mr 
ker. His statement of the customs collected at 
Aberdeen shows an amount of L.573; in 1844, the cor- 
responding amount was L.76,259. Among the remark- 
able things, however, in this report, is the approach 
that seems to have been made by places now wholly 
insignificant to rivalry with the principal — 
Thus at Borrowstonness, or, as it is contracted, Bo’ness, 
Tucker reports a collection of 1.1569; in 1843, the 
sum collected was L.8961; a great improvement on 
the immediately preceding year, when it was only 
1.3327. Burntisland, which is now merely a ferry 
harbour, collected a custom of L.413. With these 
we may contrast Glasgow, which, in 1656, produced | of 
1.554; in 1844, L.551,841. The small old boroughs, 
which the steamboat traveller sees studded on the 
fringe of the coast of Fife, were in Mr Tucker's time 
considerable places, and he is at pains to enumerate 
their shipping. Thus we find that Anstruther had ten 
vessels; exactly the same number as Dundee. Wemyss, 
now a village with four or five hundred inhabitants, 
had six vessels; and its neighbour, Pittenweem, two. 
Burntisland had seven vessels; Dysart four; and Kirk- 
ealdy, still a flourishing place, th not rtion- 
ally so eminent as lve ben ve, Glasgow had 


ly the same number. ae Sremthaniel kine 
distributed between these places with tolerable 
Shy. thi The highest in G w was one hundred and 
, while the highest in ly was one hundred ; 


but then the lowest in Glasgow was twelve, while the 
lowest in Kirkealdy was thirty. It is almost unneces- 
sary to state that the twelve ships of Glasgow have 
now increased to between three and four hundred, and 
that its tonnage of 1660 has increased to 58,478. 

Mr Tucker gives us some curious pictures of the state 
of the times. The method of collecting the revenue of 
excise was by farming it out; that is, by letting it to 
the highest bidder, as turnpike tolls are let, and allow- 
ing the tenant to make what he might of his bargain. 
A salaried collector generally gets a per centage on the 
sum realised by him. It is at once pretty clear, that 
when a man gets the whole sum he collects, instead of 
such a proportion, he will be much more zealous in 
enforcing the law, and will endeavour to recover sums 
which the hired fiscal officer would give up as bad debts. 
Hence farmérs of the revenue have been in ail ages 
proverbial as oppressors. When the members of a con- 
vivial party were telling their stories of murders and 
robberies, Voltaire, who was called on to contribute his 
tale, said, ‘ There was once a farmer-general—you know 
the rest.’ Tucker tells us precisely what we would 
expect, that there was great competition among the 
local lairds and corporate bodies to obtain the lease of 
the excise, on account of the power and consequence 8o 
bestowed on them. He says, ‘The strong and fervent 
desires which partly the violence of some of the farmers, 
and partly an innate propensity and inclination of being 
despotical, had kindled in many to farm their own coun- 
ties and burghs, increased the number of the proposers, 
and put an opportunity into the hands of the commis- 
sioners not only to make some improvement, but, after 
some time spent in treaty (in which they had much of 
trouble to wrestle with), to let the whole at the rates 
and rents mentioned in the account thereof hereafter 


following, much to the content and satisfaction of the | 
shires and burghs generally, the shires of Mid-Lothian, | 


Argyle, and Bute excepted, which remain to this day 
undisposed of by way of farm; the former because of 
its vicinity to the town of Edinburgh, and their tack ; 
and the latter in respect of the country itself, being 
wholly highlands, into which the commissioners did 
take care to send one of their own countrymen, who 
returned as he went, without doing anything; and after 
that, had some intentions of commissioning some officer 
of the nighest garrison. But there being some hopes 
given by the marquis that there should be somebody 
sent from the country who should do the business, they 
took hold of the opportunity of one related to the Cam 
bells of that country, who at that time offered himself 
and was convinced might be the person hinted, and 
therefore waived their former resolution, and gave him 
their commission; who, with the assistance of his 
friends, did collect some L.30; but was afterwards, at 
his being in Isla, and when he was in the execution of 
his trust, stabbed in the shoulder by one of his coun- 
trymen, who fled thereupon into Ireland, and hath for 
some time lain under the cure of chirurgeons, and at 
my coming away continued so, languishing without any 
hope of recovery.’ : 
A vain effort had been made to the mere 
-e of vol serpee: and collecting the money from that 
yment by process of law. It was thought 
+ Soy pgs ca be more just and conciliatory to give the 
latter functions to some fixed judicial body. It was in 
the end necessary to ‘let the farmers loose,’ as Mr 
Tucker vividly expresses it, on the people. * As the 
commissioners could very much have wished, they might 
have found so plentiful a choice of farmers, as that it 
might have been within their power to have made elec- 
tion of the best qualified, pal weg and substantiallest 
of them ; but an inevitable necessity casting them upon 
some determinate they had nothing more to 
do than to consider of a. best way of proceeding ac- 
cording to the juncture of things ; onl hendiae duly 
weighing as well the quality of the farmer, as ha 
eae So cone oe umour of the people, 
finding part of the farmers to be English, and not ac- 
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less obnoxious, but naturally 
private quarrels or discontents under colour or pretext 
of public employment, and most of them generally 
strangers to the particular work in which they engaged. 
And considering withal the on the other side, 
through poverty and an innate habit of their own, to 
be cross, obstinate, clamorous, and prone to apprehend 
every action an oppression or injury, and again to repel 
both either with noise or force. For prevention, there- 
fore, of any provocations that might happen to be given, 
either by the indiscretion or violence of the farmers, 


| and to leave the people masters of their own peace and 


quiet, the commissioners did resolve to reserve the judi- 
cial part in themselves, and to give the farmer only the 
collective power; which was done 

‘ Of thia, observation was soon made by some of the 
most invetligent sort of people, and by them infused 
into the rest, which made a general deficiency in every 
one. Very few, or none, would pay any money, suffer 
any distress, or obey any summons; insomuch that the 
commissioners were enforced to retract their former re- 
solution, and to let the farmer loose to the full execu- 
tion of all the powers and authorities of the several acts 
and ordinances, but against and upon such only as 
should refuse to give due obedience ; that so they might 
have a just sense that the commissioners did still re- 
tain, and should have continued, their first tenderness 
towards them, had they not been enforced to depart 
from it, not out of any levity or inclination in them- 
selves to vex or disquiet the people, but from the just 
necessity they had of compelling them to submit to, and 
comply with, the laws of excise. 

‘The cause of the people’s obstinacy and the com- 
missioners’ lenity being at once taken away, every one, 
acted by his fear and the expectation he had of suffer- 
ing the penalties of the law, began to provide for his 
own peace and security, by a timely conformity, and so 
made.way for the more easy and vigorous carrying on 
of things in the future.’ 

Nothing is known of Mr Tucker’s private history. 
He was apparently an able and judicious man, and his 
composition is lively and expressive. As a specimen of 
his similies—he speaks of *‘ how much an act of inad- 
visedness it must needs be esteemed in any that should 
adventure to frame a vest or garment for a body, whose 
measure had never yet been taken, without viewing it 
in its parts and dimensions.’ May we infer from this 
that Mr Tucker was brought up to the honourable pro- 
fession of making garments ? 

We shall conclude with a curious and very distinct 
notice of the state of the salt manufactories in Scot- 
land, the social condition of the persons employed, and 
the method in which their business was conducted. 

*The proprietors or possessors of the pans are usually 
called masters, and the workmen, who actually ween 
in and about these pans, are termed makers, who re- 
ceive no certain salary or wages from those masters of 
theirs, but do contract, upon receiving such a quantity 
of coal, to make and return the master such a quantity 
of salt as be agreed upon betwixt them; the over- 

us (whatever it A that is made remaining to them 

for their hich they usually sell to cadgers, 
and other poor cumin, whe. verty Get thine SGD Te 
creels, on horseback, or otherwise, up and down the 
country, for the expense and consumption thereof. 
The other, which is the master’s, is laid up in his 
girnels or stores, and for the most part sent out after- 
wards in great parcels either for England, or some 
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freedom to themselves from 
being liable; and that, if yet they must remain respon- 
sible, that they ought to be so for no more than come 
into their girnels, as not knowing what else or more 
was made at any time at their pans. And to require 


an account, or anything else the workmen—who, 
besides their infinite poverty and miserableness, are 
(were it not a breach of charity) to be esteemed rather 
brutes than rationals—was a thing altogether impos- 
sible, nor ever can be reputed so much as probable by 
any who have ever seen either the persons or the places ; 
and as it was not to be effected in any manner of way | 
whatsoever, without the appointing of some 

night and day to attend every particular pan w it 
was boiling, by which the charge would certainly have 
been greater than the recei wees 0 he ee ee 
meet with, or discover half the salt that was sold, in 
respect the same was sold, delivered, and carried away 
always in the night, insomuch as none, or seldom any 
notice could at any time be had or taken of the same; 
or if there were, not without the danger or hazard of 
some mischief to ensue thereupon.’ 


THE BEAR-CHASE. 
A SOUVENIR OF AN OLD HUNTER. 
(From the French.} 


One evening, a short time after the battle of Fontenoy 

(1745), a group of the king’s body-guard was ona 
gated near the Latona basin, at Versailles, listeni 

two of their number discussing a subject which at 

far was rarely a matter of controversy in military 

circles, 

‘ Refuse a duel after a public affront!’ exclaimed the 
tallest of the speakers, whose bronzed features were 
rendered almost ferocious by a thick red mustache: ‘ it 
is a stain that all the waters of the deluge would not 
wash away.” 

‘I repeat, Monsieur de Malatour,’ replied the other 
in a calm, polite tone, ‘that there is more true courage 
in refusing than in accepting a duel. What is more 
common than to yield to passion, envy, or vengeance ; 
and what more rare than to resist them? Therefore 
it is a virtue when exhibited at the price of public 
opinion ; for what costs nothing, is esteemed as worth 
nothing.’ 

‘A marvel! Monsieur d’Argentré, I would advise, 
if ever the king gives you the command of a company, 
to have engraven on the sabres of the soldiers the 
commandment—* Thou shalt do no murder.”’ 

‘ And wherefore not? His majesty would have better 
servants, and the cou fewer plunderers, if we had 
in our regiments more and fewer bullies. Take, 
as an example, him with whom you seem so much in- 
censed: has he not nobly avenged what you call an 
affront by taking, with his own hands, an enemy’s 
colours, while your knaves most likely formed a prudent 
reserve behind the baggage?’ 

* Cowards themselves have their moments of courage.’ 

* And the brave also their moments of fear.” 

at ead en ee 

‘It is that of Monsieur de Turenne, whose family 
Ces ae enn, ont 0 are eae 
not exempt from such moments. Everybod 
of bis eplinte a tnetenndacia, witn ie besed in hiv ae 
sence that he had never known fear. He suddenly 
—- lighted candle under the eee ae 

ly drew back his head, to the pe gt amusement 
heartily at this singular 
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* And I——’ repeated D’Argentré, his flashing, | during the just commenced. That moment 
or Sete gad ones amt or re 7 had arrived; and noble conduct in taking the 
* Holla ’ exclaimed a A 


third party, who, 
warmth of the argument, had joined the 
jp unperceived. ‘This is my affair,’ said he to 
onsieur d’Argentré, holding his arm ; then turning to 
adversary, added—’ Monsieur de Malatour, I am at 
r orders. 
In that case, after you, if necessary,’ said D’Argentré, 
usual calmness. 
my honour you charm me, gentlemen! Let us 


One moment,’ replied the new comer, who, young 
he was, wore the cross of St Louis. 
*No remarks. Gentlemen, hasten.’ 
*Too great haste in such cases evidences less a con- 
for death than an anxiety to get rid of his 


*T listen, sir!’ , 

s i d’Argentré just now stated that the 
bravest have their moments of fear. Without taking as 
Serious his anecdote of Monsieur de Turenne, I shall 
add that, with the exception of the difference that exists 
between muscles and nerves, the courage of the duellist 
is more an affair of habit than of principle ; for it is the 
natural state of man to love if not for the sake 
of others, at least for him Do you wish me to 
prove it?’ 

* Enough, sir: we are not here to listen to a sermon.’ 

*Yet a moment. Here is my proposition: we are 
all assembled this evening previous to our leave of ab- 
sence: I invite you, then, as also these gentlemen pre- 
sent, to a bear-hunt on my estate, or rather amongst the 
precipices of Clat, in the Eastern Pyrenees, You are 
very expert, Monsieur de Malatour—you can snuff a 
candle with a pistol at twenty paces, and you have no 
equal at the small-sword. ell, I shall place you be- 
fore a bear, and if you succeed—I do not even say in 
lodging a ball in his head, but merely in firing upon him 
—I shall submit immediately after to meet you face to 
face with any weapons you choose to name, since it is 
only at that price I am to gain your good opinion.’ 

; ‘ou playing a comedy, sir?’ 

‘ Quit the contrary. And I even repeat that this ex- 
treme haste shows more the courage of the nerves, than 
of the true courage arising from principle.’ 

* What guarantee have I, should I accept your propo- 
sition, that you will not again endeavour to evade 
me?’ 


* My word, sir; which I take all my comrades to wit- 

ness, and place under the safeguard of their honour.’ 
There ran through his auditory such a buzz of ap- 
probation, that De Malatour, though with a bad grace, 
was obliged to accede to the arrangement. It was then 
on the lst of September, all present should 

assemble at the Chateau du Clat. 

the young lord of the manor is making the 
necessary preparations for their reception, we shall ex- 
plain the accusation of which he was the object, yet 
which had not branded him with any mark of disgrace 
among a class of men so punctilious on the point of 


The young Baron de Villetreton, in entering amongst 
the gentlemen who formed the household of the 
king of France, carried with him princi which re- 
mained uncorrupted amidst all the frivolities of one 
of the most licentious courts in Euro Sach, how- 
ever, is the charm of virtue, even in the midst of vice, 
that his exemplary conduct had not only gained him 
Sete SS Spee on eee oa ae 
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‘I have business of thee, my master,’ said he, cordially 
shaking him by the hand. 

‘Speak, monseigneur,’ replied the pareur, who was 
deeply attached to his young lord: ‘ you know the old 
hunter is yours to his last drop of blood.’ 

‘I never doubted it, my old friend. Did you receive 
my letter from Paris?’ 

‘Yes, sir; and those gentlemen, your comrades, will 
have some work before them.’ 

‘ Are there bears already on the heights then ?’ asked 
Villetreton, extending his hand in the direction of one 
of the lofty peaks, whose summit, covered with snow, 
glittered in the morning sun. 

* Five in all—a oe ménage—father, mother, and 
children ; besides an old bachelor, whom the Spaniards 
have driven to this side.’ 

*In less than a week we shall go in pursuit of them. 
Do you know, pareur, some of my comrades are rather 
rough sportsmen: there is one of them who is able to 
snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty paces.’ 

‘Easier, perhaps, than to snuff a bear at four,’ replied 
the old man laughing. 

* That is what I said also. But as I should wish to 
judge for myself of his prowess, you must place us to- 
gether at the same post—at the bridge of Maure, for in- 
stance.’ 

‘Hum!’ said the pareur, scratching his ear; ‘it would 
better please me to have you elsewhere.’ 

* Why?’ 

‘ Because, to guard this post, a man ought to be in a 
state of grace, for he will be between two deaths—the 
bears and the precipice.’ 

*I know the one, and do not fear the other ; thanks to 
your lessons.” 

‘Iam sure of that. But, with your leave, I should like 
to guard the bridge myself.’ 

‘You are sure, then, that the bears will pass that 
way?’ 

‘Sure—yes; but quite sure—no. Recollect that they 
are sullen and prudent beasts, which never confide their 
plan of route to any one.’ 

‘It is agreed on. I shall guard the bridge with my 
comrade. Now, go and have the trackers ready.’ 

* Very well, very well,’ murmured the pareur as he 
retired ; ‘I shall have my eye on him.’ 

Eight days afterwards, all those invited, not except- 
ing Monsieur de Malat who, despite the delicate 
attentions of the host, preserved a reserve—were 
assembled at the chateau. The magnificent grandeur 
of the Pyrenees, their shining summits relieved against 
the blue sky of Spain, was an unlooked-for ure to 
the greater number of the guests, who for the most part 
belonged to the rich and fertile plains of the interior. 

The morning following their arrival, a body of 
trackers and scouts, provided with all manner of dis- 
cordant instruments—trumpets, saucepans, drums, &c. 
&c.—were assembled under the walls of the chateau, 
with the pareur at their head; while by his side stood 
the mandrin, who proudly guarded a dozen large mas- 
tiffs, held in leash by his vigorous helpers. The young 
iag-Rulves, had eoarocly Oppeared, when, by & sign Sat 
ng-knives, scarcely ap’ when, by & 
the pareur, the whole troop moved silen ‘ivan 
The dogs themselves seemed to understand the import- 
ance of this movement; and nothing was heard but the 
confused tramp of feet, blending with the noise of the 
distant torrent, or, at intervals, the cry of some belated 
night-bird flying heavily homeward in the doubtful 
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and suddenly illuminating the landscape, 
discovered beneath them a deep valley, covered with 
majestic pine-trees, which murmured in the fresh breeze 
of the morning. 

ite to them, the foaming waters of a cascade 
fell for some hundreds of feet through a cieft which di- 
yided the mountain from the summit to the base. By 
one of those caprices of nature which testify the pri- 
mitive convulsions of our globe, the chasm was sur- 
mounted by a natural bridge—the piles of granite at 
each side being joined by one immense flat rock, almost 
seeming to verify the fable of the Titans; for it appeared 
impossible that these enormous blocks of stone could 
have ever been raised to such an elevation by human 
agency. Sinister legends were attached to the place; 
and the mountaineers recounted with terror that no 
hunter, with the exception of the pareur, had ever been 
posted at the bridge of Maure without becoming the 
prey of either the bears or the precipice. But the 
pareur was too good a Christian to partake of this ridi- 
culous prejudice: he attributed the fatality to its real 
cause—the dizziness —_ from the sight of the bears 
and the precipice combined, by destroying the hunter’s 
presence of mind, made his aim unsteady, and his death 
the inevitable consequence. He could not, however, al- 
together divest himself of fears for his young master, 
who obstinately persevered in his intention of occupying 
the bridge with his antagonist. 

After placing the baron’s companions at posts which 
he considered the most advantageous, the pareur re- 
joined his men, and disposing them so as to encom 
the valley facing the cascade, commanded the utmost 
silence to be preserved until they should hear the first 
bark of his dog. At that signal the mastiffs were to be 
unleashed, the instruments sounded, and all to move 
slowly forward, contracting the circle as they approached 
the cascade. These arrangements being made, the 
pareur and his dog, followed by the mandrin alone, dis- 
ap in the depths of the wood. 

‘or some minutes the silence had remained unbroken, 
when suddenly a furious barking commenced, accom- 
panied by low growling. Each prepared his arms; the 
instruments sounded ; and the mastiffs being let loose, 
precipitated themselves pell-mell in the direction of the 
struggle. Their furious barking was soon confounded 
with the cries of the hunters and the din of the instru- 
ments, mingled with the formidable growling of the 
bears, making altogether a hideous concert, which, roll- 
ing along the sides of the valley, was repeated by the 
distant echoes. At this moment the young baron re- 
garded his companion, whose countenance, though pale, 
remained calm and scornful. 

* Attention, sir,’ said he in a low voice. ‘The bears 
are not far from us: let your aim be true, or elsee——’ 

‘Keep your counsels for yourself, sir!’ 

‘ Attention!’ repeated Villetreton, without seeming 
to notice the surly response— he approaches !’ 

Those who were placed in front of the cascade, seeing 
the animals directing their course to the bridge, cried 
from all * Look out, look out, Villetreton!’ But 
the ing of branches, followed by the rolling of 
loosened stones down the precipice, had already given 
warning of the animal’s near approach. Malatour be- 
eame deadly ; he, however, held his carabine firmly, 
in the atti of a resolute hunter. 

A bear at length appeared, with foaming mouth and 
see Bears at times turning as if he would fain 

with his pursuers; but when he saw the — 
his only way of escape, occupied, he uttered a 
growl, and raising himself on his hind legs, was rushing 
on our two hunters, when a ball struck him in the fore- 
head, and he fell dead at their feet. 

Malatour convulsively grasped his gun—he had be- 
eome com powerless. Suddenly new cries, louder 
and more were heard. 


‘Fire! fire! he is on you!’ cried the pareur, w! 


master. 

The latter, ving his agitation, turned round: 
it was indeed time. On the other side of the bridge, a 
bear, much larger than the first, was in the act ~ 
ing the final rush. Springing backward, he seized the 
carabine of his petrified companion, and lodged its con- 
tents in the animal’s breast ere he could reach them. 
He rolled, in the death-struggle, to where stood. 
All this was the work of an instant. 
hardy old pareur shook with emotion at 
his young master; as for Malatour, his livid paleness, 
and the convulsive shuddering of his lim 
the state of his mind. 

‘Take your arms,’ said the young baron, quickly 
replacing in his hands the carabine; ‘here are our 
comrades—they must not see you unarmed; and, 
pareur, not a word of all this,’ 

‘Look!’ said he to his companions as they gathered 
around, pointing to the monstrous beasts—‘ one to each, 
Now, Monsieur de Malatour, I wait your orders, and 
am ready to give the satisfaction you require.’ 

The latter made no reply, but reached out his hand, 
which Villetreton cordially shook. 

That evening a banquet was given to celebrate the 
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accepted. Monsieur d’Argentré, glass in hand, rose to 
pledge it, when Malatour, also rising, held his arm, 
exclaiming—‘ To the sole vanquisher of the day !—to 
our noble host! It was he alone who killed the two 
bears; and if, through his generosity, I have allowed 
the illusion to last so long, it was simply for this rea- 
son: the affront which I gave him was a public one— 
the reparation ought to be public likewise. I now de- 
clare that Monsieur de Villetreton is the bravest of the 
brave, and that I shall maintain it towards all and 
against all.’ 

‘ This time, at least, I shall not take up your gaunt- 
let,’ said Monsieur d’ Argentré. 

‘ There’s a brave young man!’ cried the pareur, whom 
his master had admitted to his table, and who endea- 
voured to conceal a furtive tear. ‘ Nothing could better 
prove to me, sir, that, with a little experience, you will 
be as calm in the presence of bears, as you are, lam 
sure, in the face of an enemy.’ 


GOSSIP FROM LONDON. 
May 1846. 

Lonpon is now at its busiest. Exeter Hall is scarcely 
ever cool, so rapidly does one public-meeting follow 
another; and at various dinner parties, wherever you 
go, there are lots of country friends, all come up on 
errands of business, charity, or curiosity. I do not, 
however, see many novelties in the way of shows. One 
of the prettiest of the season is a panorama of Constan- 
tinople, a visit-to which realises, to a wonderful degree, 
that great and interesting city. Those interested in the 
colony of New Zealand have an opportunity of seeing 
much to please them at the Egyptian Hall, where, 
besides a large number of excellent views, taken by an 
artist on the spot, there are a few live chiefs in appro- 
priate costume. These, and other sights of the ordi- 
nary class, yield in attractiveness to that marvel of art, 
* London by mioonlight,’ at the Colosseum, in the Re- 
gent’s Park. The panorama of ‘London by day’ con- 
tinues to be shown in the same establishment; the 
view at night being extended, as I understand, in front 
of it, The charm of the night scene consists in 

skyey and atmospheric effects. The moon is an exceed- 
ingly well-got-up moon, only a leetle too green in tinge ; 
and the stars twinkle just as real stars are in the habit 
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there in St Paul’s The shower 
the sky brightens up, and thin fleecy 
clouds, slowly sweeping across the moon, seem to dis- 
solve into air, and are lost. This part of the illusion is, 

whole, done with good effect, by means, as I 
imagine, of a magic lantern. The pleasure of the spec- 
would doubtless be much enhanced if the people 
who go to look at it would hold their peace, or speak 
enly in a whisper ; instead of which, you hear a dozen 
voices roaring out, ‘ Yes, there is my shop, and the very 
lamp in the window!’ ‘I cannot make out where I am.’ 
* Don’t you see that is Christ’s Hospital, and that the 
Thames over there?’ ‘ Oh la! how beautiful—how very 
like!’ ‘Well, I never!’—and soon. A hint from the 
manager to keep silence would be well directed ; but as 
it might be considered unconstitutional, John and Mrs 
Bull would probably lodge a protest, and speak louder 
than ever, ‘if only to vex ’em.’ 

There has been nothing very remarkable doing 
amongst the booksellers this spring. One is tempted to 
suspect that there is now a dearth of great men in all 
departments. England, like an ill-kept shop, seems to 
be at present out of first-class goods. It has no great 
statesmen, great authors, great actors, great philoso- 
phers, or great anybody—except in their own estima- 
tion. Out of the universal dulness the fine arts seem 
to be struggling. There is a marked improvement in 
pictorial art. The exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
opened in May, is unquestionably among the best 
which has yet taken place. There are fewer indif- 
ferent pieces, and more of a superior order, than I have 
observed at any previous exhibition. The pictures 
considered most successful are those of Mulready, 
Landseer, Roberts, Stanfield, and Cooper. There are 
some capital portraits, among which are a few good 
ones by Scottish artists, Mr Watson Gordon still bear- 
ing the palm. In sculpture, I would particularise a 
statue of Eve by Marshall, and the statue of the late 
David Hare of Calcutta, a person who distinguished 
himself as an advocate for education in India. 

Talking of the fine arts, I hear that Scotland is shortly 
to be illustrated by a series of engravings, as numerous 
and splendid as those in Roberts’s magnificent work on 
Egypt and Palestine—the whole to be accompanied with 
descriptive letterpress. For this gigantic enterprise— 
undertaken unitedly by an Edinburgh and London 
publishing house—Mr Roberts, among other artists, is 
secured. He has stipulated, I am told, to execute all the 
fine old abbeys and cathedrals, forty in number, from 
the Borders to Kirkwall; and, I believe, may be ex- 

in the north with his sketch-book some time 
n the approaching summer or autumn. 
better for this scheme, in as far as I happen to know 
that it is accordant with an old and cordially-cherished 
wish on the part of Roberts. 

Still talking of art—what a great improvement has 
latterly taken place in London street-architecture. No 
houses are now reared in that bald, commonplace style 
so common in the reign of George III. A taste has 
sprung up for the rich Italian or Elizabethan models, 
with pte | cornices and balconies. Some fair specimens 
of this renaissance are observable at the new openings 
into Leicester Square, and in the junction between Ox- 
ford Street and Holborn. I do not, however, besides 
these, see any other works in progress for the improve- 
ment of the denser of the metropolis. Every one 
acknowledges that the Metropolitan Improvement Com- 
mission is a very sorry affair ; just as somnolent as any 

jon needs to be. One could almost wish for a 
or two of a smart despotism, to make things affect- 

the general welfare jog on a little faster! 
observe that the wooden pavement, of which so 
much was said a few years ago, will not answer. In some 
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places it is worn into great hollows, and at others is in 
the course of removal, stone resuming its The 
great objection to this species of pavement, is its slip- 
iness for the horses in wet weather. Wearing smooth 
y friction, and getting filled up in the seams, it pre- 
sents a smooth polished surface, on which the poor 
animals may be said to skate rather than run, every 
foot sliding in advance of the part on which it happens 
to fall. To obviate this serious defect, the wooden 
pavement of Regent Street has been lately covered with 
small broken stones, and is now a kind of macadamised 
floor, This may answer to a certain extent; but it 
must be considered a virtual abandonment of wooden 
pavement. Stone, stone! nothing but the hardest stone 
will do for the paving of this trafficful city! everything 
else being sogn ground to batter. The plan adopted for 
laying down stone where wood is taken up seems excel- 
lent. The stones are narrow—not more than three inches 
across the face, and of perhaps a foot in length. They 
are set like bricks on edge, the thin face uppermost ; 
and are well bedded and united on a solid level basis 
with finely-slaked lime. The causeway so formed re- 
sembles a wall lying on its back, and presents a firm 
and equal resistance. As the stones are small, the 
noise and jolting are less felt than on the old broad 
courses. I believe, after all, that the mode of causeway- 
ing with small stones in the manner described will finally 
prove to be in all respects the best. 

The prodigious throng of omnibuses through the 
streets seems to me ever on the increase, and every 
year the limits of the sixpenny rides are extending. In 
one direction you may now travel seven or eight miles 
for sixpence. At the same time, the thoroughfare of 
passengers by the steamboats on the Thames is also in- 
creasing and cheapening to a wonderful degree. The 
other day I went from Hungerford market to London 
Bridge for a penny! Such is now the veritable fare 
charged at least by some of the boats. There are 
eleven, I am told, flying up and down the Thames at 
this rate between Westminster and London bridges. 
Judging from the crowd in which I formed a unit, these 
penny fares will turn out not a bad speculation. The 
eleven vessels are said to make thirty-two trips per 
hour, or three hundred-and twenty trips in the day, 
which, taking forty as the average number of passengers 
each journey, will make a total of 12,800 daily, or L.53. 
The sixpenny boats, of which several passed us, seemed 
to be scarcely affected by the opposition; such is the 
immensity of the human stir in London. 

he he extraordinary desire lately manifested for 
all sorts of ancient ornament has given rise to various 
inventions ; supply in this, as in everything else, follow- 
ing close on demand. [I shall refer only to articles of 
the carved-wood species. By the first invention to be 
noticed, leather is substituted for wood. The leather, 
being reduced in a steam trough to a tenacious pulpy 
substance, is forced, by a combination of hydraulic and 
pneumatic pressure, into a metal mould, hollowed out 
according to the required design. When removed from 
the mould, and dried, the leather, now in shape, pos- 
sesses a fine brown hue, resembling ancient carved 
walnut wood, and is as sharp in outline as if fresh from 
the knife of the carver. The objects produced by this 
curious process are very beautiful, and are of many 
varieties. Book-covers, card-cases, mouldings for li- 
braries, ornaments for the roofs of apartments, and pic- 
ture and mirror frames, are among the articles for which 
the invention is adapted. The whole of the decorations 
of a cabinet, nine feet by seven, lately constructed for 
her Majesty, were of this kind of stamped leather. 
When a mould of any design is cut, any number of 
impressions can of course be taken at a comparatively 
small cost. 

The invention which may be next adverted to, con- 
sists in stamping wood with a hot metal mould, and so 
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burnt surface, which being scraped off, a fine brown 
antique tinge is found to remain. There is, however, 
a certain want of sharpness in the outlines, which must 
be given by a carving tool with hand labour. Any kind 
of old carving can be very nicely and cheaply imitated 
by this plan. For backs of chairs, lids of boxes, door 
panels, wooden mouldings of all kinds, and so on, it is 
admirable. Suppose you see a fine old carved door, of 
which you would like to have a copy, you take a cast of 
it in plaster of Paris. From this you get a mould of iron 
in relief; then from this you get a mould in iron sunk ; 
that is, a durable and workable duplicate of the plaster 
east. With this heated to the proper temperature, and 
applied by machinery, the wood is stamped. A door 
exactly resembling the original is the result. Such will 
afford a rough idea of this ingenious process, which is 
particularly suited for imitating old carvings of a cer- 
tain class. Any carving from an original or from a 
copy can be produced, I believe, at a third or fourth, 
and in some cases a sixth, of what it would cost by hand 
labour. The process is the subject of a patent. 

The method of producing beautiful carvings by burn- 
ing, is unfortunately defective in one particular, and 
this, I fear, must limit its general adoption. A stamp 
cannot go round corners, or behind the parts intended 
to be in bold relief; it can sink only straight down. 
For example, we may stamp a face, but not a whole 
head, unless, indeed, we employ a stamp for both front 
and back. Hand-carving partly repairs this defect ; but 
that is expensive, besides being otherwise objection- 
able. For all very complex carvings, therefore, and all 
carvings of objects back and front, round and round, 
we must have recourse to a different process, and this 
brings us to the third invention. 

Carving by machinery is not altogether new, but it 
was reserved for Mr Jordan to realise a scheme, the 
most perfect which can be conceived, for producing 
several copies at once of any imaginable piece of carv- 
ing. In this, however, as in the two previously-men- 
tioned processes, a model must in the first place be 
formed; and therefore, when only one of any piece of 
carving is wanted, it is the best way still to execute it 
with the hand. A model, however, for machine carving, 
may be made in wax, then transferred to plaster of 
Paris, whence a model in type metal may be procured. 
With this model, or with a previous carving, which is 
to be copied, the operator commences. The model is 
fixed, with its face uppermost, in the middle of a table, 
which, by means of a double action beneath, may’be 
guided in any direction on a horizontal plane; the 
action being properly two combined movements at right 
angles with each other. At the distance of a few inches, 
on each side of the model, are fixed the two pieces of 
wood which are to be carved. Over the table is a beam, 
holding three tools, with the points downwards. These 
tools are in a line, and of precisely the same length. 
The central tool, called the tracer, does not cut; it ter- 
minates in a small round knob: the two side tools are 
sharp, like gouges, and are turned rapidly by bands 
from the moving power. The whole trick of the carving 
now consists on moving the table below these instru- 
ments, so as to bring the model in contact with the 
tracer. In doing this, the two rough pieces of wood 
are at the same moment brought under the cutting 
tools, which whirl about at a great rate. A treadle, 
moved by the foot, raises or depresses the beam, In 
this manner, as the knob of the tracer rises or falls, 
gently pressing on the inequalities of the model, so do 
the cutters rise and fall, gouging out the hollows, and 
leaving the higher parts standing. As the operator, by 
keeping his eye fixed on the tracer, causes it to feel its 
way, 8o to speak, over the whole surface of the model, 
two exact counterparts, by the corresponding move- 
ments of the cutters over the wood, are necessarily pro- 
duced. This is but a very imperfect sketch of the pro- 
cess, but it may serve for general information. For the 
sake of simplicity, I have spoken of a table and beam, 
whereas the whole is an apparatus of iron, with screws, 


shifts, and ail other requisite appliances. To each ma- 
chine there is one operator, and so simple are his duties, 
that an ordinary carpenter will become a tina 
few days. It was with no ordinary degree of pleasure that 
I visited the establishment of Messrs Taylor, Williams, 
and Jordan, Belvidere Road, Lambeth, where a number 
of these carving machines were busy at work, the whole 
moved by a powerful steam-engine. Mr Jordan kindly 
explained the various parts of the ; and showed 
how, by changing the position of the wood, the tools 
would reach behind the exterior, or be made to cut on 
all sides, thus executing objects which no direct stamp- 
ing could perform. He likewise mentioned that the 
process was as well adapted for sculpturing marble as 
for carving wood ; and that he expected to place on his 
machine blocks of stone several tons in weight. When 
this is done, copies of the finest statues in marble. will 
be obtainable at a price far below what they would now 
cost. I was shown various products of the machine in 
wood, possessing great beauty of design and finish, the 
minuter parts being aided by hand labour: among other 
specimens, I observed oak panels, with different devices, 
preparing for the new Houses of Parliament. Wood may 
be carved by this apparatus at about half the charge for 
hand labour. Carving effected by burning is, therefore, 
much the cheaper and more accessible of the two. I 
have no doubt, however, that there is plenty of room 
for all the plans which have been devised. 

To change the subject. I attended a soirée a few 
evenings ago at the British and Foreign Institute, where 
about a hundred ladies and gentlemen were assembled 
for conversation and music. The rooms were splendidly 
lighted up, the whole forming a gay scene. We had 
some good music, vocal and instrumental, chiefly by 
foreigners lately come to London—this being a place 
where many of them make their début. I was parti- 
cularly charmed with the performance of a M. Lavigne. 
In the hands of this person, and provided with a great 
number of keys, the hautboy seems to become a new 
instrument. In its old state, it had a sharp buzzing 
sound—a want of softness and volume, which caused it 
to be generally laid aside: it disappeared before the 
German flute and clarionet. From the beauty of the 
notes brought out by M. Lavigne, I should anticipate 
the revival of the instrument amongst us. 

Dr Reid’s process of ventilating the new Houses of 
Parliament has lately been the subject of no little con- 
troversy. Clever, but not particularly good-natured 
attacks on the doctor have appeared in the Quarterly 
Review and Times; and these, contrary to the usual 
love for fair-play in the English character, have inclined 
the public to set down his process as altogether visionary 
and impracticable. Taking some interest in the sub- 
ject, I called the other day on the doctor, and found him 
as hearty as ever in the carrying out of his principles. 
He declares that there is scarcely a word of truth in the 
attacks made on his operations; but as the merits of 
the whole case are under official investigation, he de- 
clines to make any counter-statement in the newspapers. 
I may meanwhile remark the one predominant feature 
of all the attacks on Reid—a perfect oversight of the 
fact, that plans of ventilation are an effort to extinguish 
an existing evil, which affects the comfort and h of 
persons assembling in public, and even private buildings, 
to a vast extent. It seems purely the war of ignorance, 
childishly content with present unseen ills, against 
science, in her efforts—perhaps at first unavoidably de- 
fective, and at the best tentative—to substitute a better 
system. In looking over the parliamentary reports, I 
observe that Dr Ure, and other scientific men who were 
examined, all concurred in declaring that ventilation 


Dr Reid to carry its into execution; yet at 
every stage, as I understand, has he been interrupted 


river, the spot is environed by common sewers and 
springs, which endanger the foundations, and impreg- 
ir with miasma. — to 5 a ae: of 
atmospheric impurity, is the sm m thou- 
sands of dwellings in the neighbourhood at a higher 
level; and how, in such circumstances, fresh air could 
be obtained by ordinary appliances, it would be some- 

what difficult to discover. 
I have seen a report in the newspapers, that a mine 


let, composed of four hundred carats of emeralds, and 
two hundred carats of diamonds; the bright green of 
the larger emeralds contrasting well with the lustrous 
white of the diamonds. It was altogether a splendid 
suite of ornaments; but the necklace, which was the 
principal article, had rather a heavy effect, being appa- 
rently calculated to set off a lady of large size. The 
lowest shop price asked for the whole had been L.8000. 
Curious to see who would buy these costly gems, I went, 
on the day of sale, to Christie’s auction-room, King 
Street, St James’s. There were not many people pre- 
sent; some Jew dealers forming the chief part of the 
audience. After a short bidding, the suite was knocked 
down to the Duke of Cleveland for L.3425. This was 
i @ great bargain for his Grace. 


NOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


1. Ir is 9 well-known fact that none of the inferior animals 
can make a fire. Even the orang-outang, when he comes 
upon a fire left by man in the woods, though he may warm 
himself by the embers, never thinks of prolonging the blaze 
adding fresh fuel: this is a step beyond the range of 
capabilities. Man alone is a fire-using animal; and 
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however simple it may appear, the lighting of a fire is an gro 


art, and an art that requires some skill too, as any one may 
ascertain who attempts it for the first time. Amongst 
the thousands of individuals in civilised society, how very 
few (except those regularly trained to it) could kindle a 
fire if left to their own resources! Yet how expertly will 
every savage perform this office. Mr C. Darwin thus de- 
scribes the tion as performed by his two Tahitian 
r hey had taken up their bo ly lodgings on 
of a high mountain :—* By the aid of strips of bark 
the stems of bamboos for rafters, and the large 
banana for a thatch, the Tahitians in a few 
an excellent house, and with the withered 
bed. A light was procured by rubbing 
t-pointed stick, of a peculiarly white and very light 
in a groove made in another, until, by friction, the 
ignited. This was the work of a 
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veller again remarks—‘It was very surprising to see the 
Guachos, in the midst of rain, ge everything ooeking wet, 
with nothing more than a tinder-box and a piece 3 
immediately make a fire. They sought beneath the tu 
of grass and bushes for a few dry twigs, and these they 
rubbed into fibres; then surrounding them with coarser 
twigs, something like a bird’s nest, they put the rag, with 
its of fire, in the middle, and covered it up. The 
nest being then held up to the wind, by degrees it smoked 
amps army at last burst out into flames. I do 
not think any other method would have had a chance of 
succeeding with such damp materials.’ 

1. It is singular tc think that our ancestors, the ancient 
Britons, lived-in a state of almost complete nudity; and 
that in this state they enjoyed robust health in a climate 
that to us, their civilised descendants, demands many 
folds of warm clothing, besides comfortable houses and 
fires. Yet the natives of Patagonia, inhabiting a as 
still colder than Britain, go quite naked at the presen 
time. They are described as a tall and robust race, though 
living in the lowest grade of savage simplicity. Such 
is the effect of habit in the animal system. Perhaps, on 
the whole, a low temperature is more conducive to both 
mental and bodily ur than a high one, for, generally 
speaking, nations of the temperate and even frigid zones 
are found more energetic than those of the torrid. Yet it 
is only in so far as the severity of the climate enjoins in- 
dustry and the arts, that these favourable results occur, for 
Mr Darwin’s description of the natives of Wollaston island, 
Terra del Fuego, is by means an engaging one. ‘ While 
going on shore,” says he, ‘ we pulled alongside a canoe with 
six Fuegians. These were the most abject and miserable 
creatures I anywhere beheld. On the east coast the natives 
have Guanaco cloaks, and on the west they possess seal- 
skins. Amongst these central tribes the men generaliy 
have an otter-skin, or some small scrap about as large as a 
pocket-handkerchief, which is barely sufficient to cover 
their backs as low down as their loins. It is laced across 
the breast by strings, and according as the wind blows, it 
is shifted from side to side. But these Fuegians in the 
canoe were quite naked; and even one full-grown woman 
was absolutely so. It was raining heavily, and the fresh 
water, together with the epray, trickled down her body. 
In another harbour not far distant, a woman, who was 
suckling a recently-born child, came one day alongside 
the vessel, and remained there whilst the sleet fell and 
thawed on her naked bosom, and on the skin of her 
naked child. These poor wretches were stunted in their 
wth, their hideous faces bedaubed with white paint, 
their skins filthy and greasy, their hair entangled, their 
voices discordant, their gestures violent, and without di 
nity. Viewing such men, one can hardly make one’s-se 
believe they are fellow-creatures, and inhabitants of the 
same world.” 


111. The inhabitants of mountainous countries remain 
much more fixed and rooted to their native soil than the in- 
habitants of plains. The Welsh and Highland Scotch have 
stuck to their mountains, and kept themselves apart from 
other races, for many centuries; while the inhabitants of the 
plains and more accessible parts of Britain have undergone 
imterminable intermixtures. There is a people inhabiti 
the mountainous parts of the north-west of India, called 
the Sia-posh, that in physical appearance, manners, and 
la , preserve much of the character common to the 

inal stock whenee the great Indo-European vations 
sprung. Take one of these featured, fair, blue-eyed, 
and red-haired Indians, and place him beside a Scot or 
Welshman, and the physical resemblance “a bs Wha ap- 
parent. What ai even more strange, their languages 
will be found to have had the same derivation, and ts eat 
many words are still common to the three. us many 
names of familiar objects are nearly identical in the Sia- 
posh, the Welsh, and the ancient Erse; and so are the 
numerals from one to twenty. All these, too, bear a com- 
mon relation to the same words in the Sanscrit—the original 
root from whence these different dialects are supposed to 
have originated. Strange attachment of the human affeo- 
tions, pare more and wild the country, the more 
is the bound up in it— 

* For the fierce whirlwind, and the torrent’s roar, 


But bind them to their native mountains more.’ 
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Yet it is a fi otherwise much of the 
———- be The inhabitants 


on and carry improvements ip their train, and thus 
serve to spread population, i ivi 
tion. With a wide extent of fertile prairies, and rich allu- 
vial soil spread out before them, the go-a-head tendencies 
of the Americans are much more beneficial than more 
sedentary habits could be. 


tv. It is a mistake to suppose that animals in a state of 
nature are exempt from diseases. All organic beings are 
liable to interruptions of their functions, and even deran 
ments of their structure; though, on the whole, healthy 
action is the rule, and disease the exception. We find 
plants even extremely liable to all kinds of diseases, and 
so it must be with animals. They suffer from atmospheric 
changes, either affecting their bodies directly, or the sub- 
atances on which they feed; they are annoyed, and often se- 
viously afflicted, by parasites, which live on and within their 
bodies ; and occasionally by derangements and malforma- 
tions of organic structure im tle mechanism of their own 
frames. Thus it has been well ascertained that epidemics 
occasionally produce great hayoc amon ious qua- 
drupeds and birds. Dr Richardson mentions that on some 
occasions great mortalities take place among the beavers 
of North America. We know that se in this country 
not unfrequently die in great numbers during some un- 
healthy seasons; and Lewis and Clarke mention having shot, 
from among the herds of buffalo in the Rocky Mountains, 
individuals that were so diseased and ‘emaciated as to be 
unfit for use. In our zoological gardens may frequently be 
seen the bilious and half-blind tiger, the paralytic fox, with 
twinkling half-shut eye and lifeless trembling limb, the 
phthisical monkey, and the skin-diseased drooping bird. 
All this, to be sure, is the effect of confinement, irregular 
and improper feeding, and impure sir, and is so far an illus- 
tration of the melancholy effects of such practices as are 
self-imposed upon man in society; but it at the same time 
shows that even the inferior animals have all the same pre- 
dispositions to disease, if the same baneful influences sur- 
round them, and if reason, or rather unreason, is allowed 
to interfere with their natural impulses and habits. 

v. Birds, as regards structure, are perhaps the most per- 
fectly endowed, as they are certainly the most beautiful 
and interesting, of the lower animals. In birds there is an 
admirable mechanism and adaptation both for gliding in 
the air and swimming in the water. They have a light 
but strong and compact skeleton, great and enduring mus- 
cular powers, a large nervous system, and most of the 
senses in a high degree of perfection. Their digestive and 
assimilatory powers are vigorous and perfect, and their 
respiratory organs are large: the consequence is, that their 
animal heat and vigour are superior to that of most other 
classes of animals. In general, the brain is large in propor- 
tion to the size of.the body, and the instinctive powers are 
very perfect. A few kinds are rather dull and stupid, such 
as the gannets, noddies, &c.; but the parrot, le, rayen, 
oe ner others, show great vivacity and quickness of 
intellect. 


The bright and beautiful plumage of many kinds, the 
musical notes of others, the migratory motions of several 
classes, pointing out, and associated with, the successive 
changes of spring, autumn, and winter, all tend to invest 
with a high degree of interest those aérial creatures of the 
sky and waters. They form the ornaments of animated 
nature, as flowers and blossoms constitute the beauties of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

The of birds are variously tinted and mottled, and 
hence t jects of interest to the collect In 


the holdin af the andons lesene of tein, Thus, as a gene- 


ral rule, the eggs of birds which have their nests in dark | 4 


holes, or which construct nests that almost completely ex- 
clude the light, are white; as is also the case with those 
birds A mat constantly sit on their or leave them only 
for a short time Le bys night. of a light-blue or 
t-green tint will be found in nests that are o' 
well concealed ; while, on the other hand, a pro- 
portion of those nests that are in have 
eggs varying in tints and spots in a remarkable 
corresponding with the colours of external objects in 


are deposited among furze, heath, 
shingle, and gray rocks and stones. YY 

Ye find the same adaptations of colour to the o 
immediately around them, and evidently for the pur 
of concealment, among ee. less an Y 
among the young of many birds that follow their 

the ground in search of food. Thus the cchour 
the hare is the same as that of the brown furze or 
withered grass among which it lives; the colour of man 
oe Se ee ees eS eee ; and | 
je Rha on | be age an les, that live 
among grass an m her! e youn, roo 
coer te Geneeeeh from the brown al on withered 
grass among which they nestle, or the young grouse from 
the heather of a congenial tint. 

The swallow is a bird that all delight to welcome, and 
to look at as it darts — the air; but few care for in- 
specting it nearer, for it has no great splendour of plumage; 
and its wide mouth, short feet, and untameable nature; 
make an intimacy with it rather to be avoided than coveted, 
* Yet,’ says Sir Davy, ‘he is one of my favourite bi 
and a riyal of the nightingale, for he my sense 
seeing as much as the other does my sense of hearing. H 
is the joyous pores of the year, the harbinger of the best 
season ; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest 
forms of nature. Winter is unknown to him; and he lea 
the green meadows of England in autumn for the m 
and orange-groves of Italy, and for the palms of Africa. He 
has always objects of pursuit, and his success is secure, 
Even the beings selected for his prey are poetical, beauti- 
ful, and transient. The ephemere are saved by his means 
from a slow and lingering death in the evening, and 
in a moment when they have known nothing of life but 
oe He is the constant destroyer of insects, the 

iend ‘of man, and, with the stork and ibis, bar Oat re- 
garded as a sacred bird. His instinct, which gives his 
appointed season, and which teaches him always when and 
where to move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine 
source ; and he belongs to the oracles of nature, which 
—_ the awful and intelligible language of a present 

ity.’ 


Every one has remarked the manner in which birds of 
prey float, as it were, without any effort, and with steady 
expanded wings, at great heights in the atmosphere. This 
they are enabled to do from the quantity of air contained 
in the air-cells of their bodies, which air being taken in at 
a low level in the atmosphere, of course rarefies and e: 
as the bird ascends into higher regions. Their rapidity 
descent must be accomplished by the sudden e ion 
this air, aided by their muscular efforts. Of all birds, the 
eondor mounts highest into the atmosphere. Humboldt 
describes the flight of this bird in the Andes to be at least 
20,000 feet above the level of the sea. From the cave of 
Antisana, elevated 12,958 feet above the level of the 
Ocean, he saw this bird soaring at a perpendicular 
of 6876 feet. It is a remarkable circumstance, says 
that this bird, which for hours continues to fly about in 
regions where the air is so rarefied, all at once descends 
to the of the sea, and thus in a few minutes 

$0,000 
in the 


through all the varieties of climate. At a height of 
feet, the air-ceélls of the condor, which are filled 
lowest regions, must be inflated in an ¢ 

ner. Many years bv, Ulloa expressed his nt 
that the vulture of the Andes could fly at a height w 
the mean pressure of the air is only inches. It 
was then imagined, from e: iments made with the air. 
ve in so rare a medium ; but 


himself reduced to a painful state of debility, w 
condor, on the contrary, he frecl ‘a 


li Loaw.robe comedy the one that can rise at 
earth’ 
dead bo Spano] from the 's surface. 


sionally, small insects are carried 
by ascending currents of air. 

It is a beautiful in a still lake, to watch the swan 
plying its way ‘ oary feet,’ or to see a flock of them 
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assume the double line, one behind thé other, 
at an like the letter V. enh ete sd aap pom 
d only in swimming, 


of those in the rear ?.U , supposing the 
flock an individual mass, this is the exact form of angle 
which offers the least resistance to a fluid medium, such 
as air or water. This has been in the case of 


SOCIETY. 


of spending their evenings at once agreeably, and not idly 
or unprofitably, we present the following account of a 
Young Men's Improvement Seeiety which has been estab- 
lished in the town of Uxbridge :— 

* In the first place, we haye a committee of twelve per- 
sons, chosen every twelve weeks from the list of members, 
the of each being to act as chairman for one week. 


We find the benefit of this plan to be a greater amount of 
order and regularity than w there is no one to preside. 
Our room opens at half- six, and closes at ten. The 


routine of ding the time is as follows ;—Monday night 
is Jovoled to the practice of music, vocal and instrumental 
+the vocal music according to Hullah’s system ; Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday, to reading; Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, till nine o’clock, reading, after which, 
conversation on some given topic. We beg to say that we 
find the conversation nights to be the most attractive and 
y wishing to join in the conver- 
yo gn Teed padre Spafitacorepllrs. nin 9-s % 
et prepared, and thus a great amount nstruction 
pl ras and it frequently happens that different 
are entertained, thus causing a spirited, and, in 
“humble opinion, a good discussion. But we must here 
state, that we carefully exclude all religions controversy 
and party politics from our room, so that we have in our 
of almost eyery persuasion, without any 
Kak unpleasant feelin e, like the Hampstead 
, pay twopence weekly, which more than covers 
our capes expenses; thus showing that working-men 
can support such societies without assistance. We have 
one newspaper, the * Illustrated London News ;” and we 
are about to make ents for hiring the “ Times.” 
We have the “ News of the World” the fourth day, sent 
by one of our members. We have “ Chambers’s Journal” 
and “ Miscellany,” and in our library the “ Information for 
the People,” and about thirty other volumes. We steadily 
increase our library, We have one or two magazines, con- 
tributed by members, and a peat quantity of old perio- 
dicals, among which are six volumes of “ Chambers’s Jour- 
nal” Many of the members practise writing in the room, 
though we Low not at present a regular writing class. One 
or two are learning Latin. There is a peculiarity in this 
that we have not noticed in any other. According 
Se “ to enter in 2 peel 
the purpose, a journal of the proceedings o 
i is in office. We find this 


, 


tallies oft im liking 

society's book unleas it be io a fair hand. We 
have hitherto had quart tea-meetings, which we have 
found exceeding] in promoting the be areas of 
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MAY FLOWERS, 
Sweer flowers every one! 


And odours sweet enrich the passing hours ; 

Thought which forbids an anchoritish gloom, 

And glows with beauty not unlike the flowers. 

A welcome waits ye through this land of ours ! 

In southern vales or Scotia's wilder glen : 

Where’er your glories fall in golden showers, 

A welcome waits ye in the hearts of mzNn! 

For ‘ souls are ripened,’ even while ye fly 

The howling storm beneath ‘ our northern sky.” 
*Twere well to learn of you 

The skill to waken hope and pleasant thought! 

And pour into the bosom nigh distraught, 

The freshness of the heart, like morning dew. 

To lift the head, and suffer truth to play 

Upon the brow, like sunshine ever bright ; 

To cherish in the heart, though but a ray 

Of potent love, to warm the mental light. 

To rise from sloth, as ye from winter's night, 

Rejoicing garden-land and forest dell ; 

With all the soul, with all the heart and might, 

Aiding the brotherhood in which we dwell. 

To learn of sweetest May, and kindly give 

Blessings with open hand to all that live! 


TWO LITTLE BIRDS. 
A SONG FOR THE YOUNG. 


Two little birds on an evergreen tree, 

Chirping and chattering, who ean they be? 

Two little fairies they seem in disguise, 

With their gay-coloured wings and their rose-coloured eyes. 
Hark, hark! they are talking; we now shall find out 

If they really are fairies, and what they're about: 

Says the one to the other, ‘Sir, how do you do?’ 

* Pretty well, I thank you; but pray who are you?’ 

*I am the bird whom you've heard of so long, 

And that whispers in every one’s ear when they're wrong ;” 
* And J,’ says the other aloud, sharp and shrill, 

* Am the bird you have heard of, called Obstinate Will. 
Many more listen to me than to you.’ 

* Alas!’ says the first bird, ‘and that’s but too true! 

For of fools there are many, of wise people few.’ 


(The above is from Mrs Kingston's Vocal Music for the Young. We 
once had an opportunity (Journal, new series, No, 1.) of mention- 
ing, incidentally, the charming little songs produced by this lady, 
It is from an almost daily observation of the pleasure they are cal- 
culated to give to both old and young that we now more formally 
recommend them to general notice. The words (which, we believe, 
are by Mr Kingston) and music we rank alike in the very first 
class of successful attempts to provide mental aliment for the rising 
generation. Mrs Kingston has lately produced Three Anthems, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ and Pianoforte, evincing, we 
understand, equal talent for the highest efforts in musical compo- 
sition, as her songs show her to be possessed of in what is, perhaps 
erroneously, regarded as a humbler walk. } 


PLEASURES OF ACTIVE LIFE. 

None 60 little enjoy life, and are such burdens to them- 
selves, as those who have nothing to do. The active only 
have the true relish of life. He who knows not what it is 
to labour, knows not what it is to enjoy. Recreation is 
only valuable as it unbends us; the idle know nothing of 
it. It is exertion that renders rest delightful, and 
owt and undisturbed. yo happi of life d 
on the prosecution of some laudable purpose, or 
lawful calling, which engages, helps, and enlivens all our 
gee: let those bear witness who, after ding years 

active usefulness, retire to enjoy themselves—they are 
a burden to themselves.—/Joy. 
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